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THE TEACHING OF LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION* 

Considered as an accomplishment of the 
average citizen, the ability to write Latin is 
scarcely worth cultivating. It is sad thus to 
begin with a platitude ; nevertheless it may sim- 
plify our problem to admit frankly at the out- 
set that we do not teach the art of writing 
Latin to our pupils with the idea that any of 
them, save an embryo cardinal or two is 
ever likely to find Latin especially convenient 
as a means of communication. The apology 
for continuing to teach something which has 
no immediate use, and the method 'of such 
teaching, are both determined by other, and 
modern, and, I may add, American aspects of 
classical training. Twenty-five years ago and 
more, this aim was primarily grammatical. 
Fifteen years ago, the tendency was more liter- 
ary and humanistic. The present view is hard 
to determine; but it is certain that there is a 
reaction towards the greater precision of ear- 
lier days. Nevertheless, there is something 
rather appalling in the thought of a return to 
the view which regarded Latin as a pure dis- 
cipline, unless we import into the term "disci- 
pline" something of modern educational 
theory. I believe that Latin is a magnificent 
mental gymnastic ; but I do not hold this view 
merely because Latin is hard, nor do I believe 
that hardness alone is any criterion of disci- 
plinary value. It seems to me that, in the train- 
ing of the young, Latin occupies the position 
of being the best means at our command for 
developing the grammatical consciousness. I 
do not refer at all to an uncanny and prema- 
ture skill in classifying constructions, but to 
the ability to distinguish between subject and 
predicate, active and passive, yesterday, to- 
day, and to-morrow, and similar notions of 

•Address before the nineteenth meeting of The New Yorh 
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universal grammar, which are necessary to all 
clear thought and valid argument. If Latin 
will not bring out the logic in a boy, it must be 
due either to misguided teaching or to mental 
defect. I am far from pleading that we make 
Latin a mere grammatical grind ; nevertheless 
Latin is an intensely vertebrate study, and 
those who would shirk its anatomy and pres- 
ent their pupils with a boneless pabulum have 
much to answer for. 

We have now reached a point where the 
place and the value of Latin Composition be- 
gin to be evident. Having postulated that the 
watchword of earlier Latin study is precision, 
we may proceed to examine the relation of 
Latin writing to the attainment of this end. 

Edward Thring says that the object of edu- 
cation is to produce power in a man's self. 
The man who can reassemble the parts of' 
a machine is greater than the man who can 
only dissect the machine, or even than one who 
has learned the use and relation of the parts 
purely through observation. Educational lit- 
erature is full of protests against the fallacy 
uttered by the pupil who avers that he knows 
his lesson but cannot recite it. I am not sure 
that this is an absolute fallacy, but I am very 
sure that a person in that condition is not 
thoroughly educated. "Whatever we have to 
do we learn by doing", said Aristotle, and the 
so-called new education has paid more or less 
unwitting tribute to the old by emphasizing 
the importance of "expression", as it is called 
in pedagogic cant, as the final test and con- 
summation of a scholar's work. It is, then, as 
"expression work" that Latin Composition in 
the secondary school has its especial value; 
and it is from this same idea of making Latin 
Composition both a means and an evidence of 
power that the aim and method of its tech- 
nique are derived. 
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The first exercise in writing Latin should 
come at the first Latin lesson. I take issue 
with Professor Bennett in his doctrine that 
writing Latin should be deferred until several 
weeks of Latin study have gone by. Not only 
do I make bold to say that I know better from 
my own experience, but I am convinced that 
this entire theory rests on false premises. The 
reproduction of paradigms from memory, the 
recognition of case and verb forms in a Latin 
sentence, the ability to give on demand various 
inflectional forms out of their paradigm order, 
and to recognize subject, object, and the Latin 
equivalents of various prepositional expres- 
sions — these are all natural and immediate pre- 
liminaries to the actual and normal use of 
Latin in the composition of easy sentences. 
Sentence-writing furnishes a reason and a mo- 
tive for the preliminary work of paradigm- 
building and the observation of simple syntac- 
tical facts, much as the performance of sim- 
ple airs, even more than the ability to appre- 
ciate music, consoles the beginner in music for 
his work with scales and arpeggios. 

The same reason that justifies beginning to 
write Latin at the beginning of the study of 
Latin would seem likewise to require its con- 
tinuance throughout the course. Even admit- 
ting the obvious fact that one cannot read 
without knowledge of forms and syntax, and 
that translation is itself an evidence of very 
considerable power, particularly if the render- 
ing be idiomatic ; nevertheless it needs no argu- 
ment to demonstrate that the ability to use 
Latin is the sure test of achievement at every 
stage. 

Assuming that the composition work of the 
first year embraces such simple constructive 
exercises as the building of paradigms out of 
stems and the inflectional elements, and the 
writing of a multitude of very- easy sentences, 
both of which exercises shall be the means of 
emphasizing a selected vocabulary, the scope 
and method of the second year's work calls for 
definition. In this year, usually, teachers find 
it necessary to decide between the use of exer- 
cises based on the text, and those intended to 



teach a definite and selected vocabulary. I 
hasten to say that on this question I am not 
wholly either Jew or Samaritan. Both meth- 
ods have their peculiar merits, both their 
shortcomings and abuses. 

For the acquisition of a working vocabulary 
by a high school pupil, it seems to me that the 
so-called "based" exercises are not well adapt- 
ed. If the work on the passage chosen for 
transmutation has been thorough and com- 
plete, the vocabulary is already in the posses- 
sion of the pupil, and a most admirable result 
has been attained. If, however, the pupil is 
able to read the words in their familiar con- 
text, but does not recognize many of them out 
of that context, and if our object be to secure 
the acquisition of an independent vocabulary, 
the method seems to me thoroughly pernicious 
and illogical. It is true that chickens gather 
thews and sinews in scratching for their daily 
worm, and it cannot be denied that the process 
of investigation has a somewhat similar effect 
on the human mind, but I venture to assert that 
the acquisition of a Latin vocabulary possesses 
sufficient inherent difficulties without the addi- 
tion of artificial hazards, so to speak. My own 
observation of the unnecessary trouble and 
irritation to which pupils of ability and fidelity 
are subjected in the search for words and 
idioms scattered through the text has con- 
vinced me that the method, as generally pur- 
sued, presents a difficulty quite gratuitous and 
unfair. 

Yet there is a real and exceedingly im- 
portant use for exercises based on the text. 
This use is suggested by the quotation from 
Roger Ascham's "Scholemaster" which, by an 
odd inconsistency, has been invoked as justifi- 
cation of the method which I have criticized. 
The passage reads as follows: 

"The waie is this. After the three Concord- 
ances learned, as I touched before, let the mas- 
ter read unto hym the Epistles of Cicero, gath- 
ered togither and chosen out by Sturmius, for 
the capacitie of children. 

"First, let him teach the childe, cheerfullie 
and plainlie, the cause and matter of the letter : 
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then, let him construe it into Englishe, so oft, 
as the childe may easilie carie awaie the under- 
standing of it; lastlie, parse it over perfitlie. 
This done thus, let the childe, by and by, both 
construe and parse it over againe: so, that it 
may appeare, that the childe douteth in noth- 
ing, that his master taught him before. After 
this, the childe must take a paper booke, and 
sitting in some place, where no man shall 
prompe him, by him self, let him translate into 
English his former lesson. Then shewing it 
to his master, let the master take from him his 
latin booke, and pausing an houre, at the least, 
than let the childe translate his owne Englishe 
into Latin againe, in an other paper book. 
When the childe bringeth it, turned into latin, 
the master must compare it with Tullies 
booke, and Iaie them both togither: and where 
the childe doth well, either in chosing, or true 
placing of Tullies wordes, let the master praise 
him, and saie here ye do well. For I assure 
you, there is no such whetstone, to sharpen a 
good witte and encourage a will to learninge, 
as is praise. 

"But if the childe misse, either in forgetting 
a worde, or in chaunging a good with a worse, 
or misordering a sentence, I would not have 
the master either froune or chide with him, 
if the childe have done his diligence, and used 
no trewandship therein. For I know by good 
experience, that a childe shall take more profit 
of two fautes, jentlie warned of, then of foure 
things rightly hitt. For than, the master shall 
have good occasion to saie unto him: Tullie 
would have used such a worde, not this : Tullie 
would have placed this word here, not there: 
would have used this case, this number, this 
person, this degree, this gender: he would 
have used this moode, this tens, this simple, 
rather than this compound : this adverbe here, 
not there: he would have ended the sentence 
with this verbe, not with that nowne or par- 
ticiple. ... 

"Whan the Master shall compare Tullies 
booke with his Scholers translation, let the 
Master, at the first, lead and teach his scholar, 
to joyne the Rewles of his Grammar booke, 
with the examples of his present lesson, until 
the scholaar, by him selfe, be hable to fetch out 
of his Grammer, everie Rewle for everie Ex- 
ample. So, as the Grammar booke be ever in 
the Scholers hand, and also used of him, as a 
Dictionarie, for everie present use. This is a 
lively and perfite waie of teaching of Rewles : 
where the common waie, used in common 
Scholes, to read the Grammar alone by it 



selfe, is tedious for the Master, hard for the 
Scholar, colde and uncumfortable for them 
bothe". 

This is, assuredly, "a lively and perfite way", 
but it is not the way which, by some, it is as- 
sumed to teach. Its essential feature is the 
exact reproduction of a classical original, care- 
fully taught and thoroughly absorbed. It is 
the best possible aid to a true feeling for Latin, 
and if our time were less limited or the amount 
of Latin to be read less extensive, it might well 
be accepted as the normal method of our in- 
struction. Of course a textbook is here super- 
fluous. This method belongs, in short, with 
the very valuable exercise of memorizing the 
text, and it may well be supplemented by exer- 
cises of the very sort which I am censuring. 
These have been stigmatized by Professor 
Sihler "a kind of higher cribbing", but they 
would be rendered innocuous if the system of 
the pupil were first prepared according to the 
teaching of Ascham the wise. In other words, 
retranslation is a sound and salutary method; 
but the mere basing of exercises is a vicious 
practice. 

Such exercises are further objectionable be- 
cause of their necessarily ill-proportioned vOr 
cabulary. I am open, of course, to contradic- 
tion ; but I will venture to say that in none of 
the text-books constructed on this principle has 
the vocabulary been consistently selected with 
a view to the frequency of occurrence of the 
words in use. If the conditions of classical 
study in our schools were those of Ascham's 
day, this might foe a matter of indifference; 
but inasmuch as we have no gentlemanly leis- 
ure wherein to ruminate an extended word-list, 
it is manifestly of the highest importance that 
the vocabulary which we require our pupils to 
memorize should be strictly determined, both 
in extent and content, by its utility. We can- 
not afford lost motion in our pedagogic ma- 
chinery. 

There is one kind of work where exercises 
based on the text may fce really profitable, and 
that is reviews. It is a strenuous but stimu- 
lating way of making sure (if anything can 
make sure) that review lessons on the text are 
thoroughly prepared, to have pupils write in 
class, without the book, a few not too difficult 
sentences which reproduce some important 
features of the lesson. This, of course, is not 
the same thing as the "higher cribbing" of 
Professor Sihler ; there is no way of preparing 
for it except by thorough mental mastication 
of the text, and it is, as has been said, a stren- 
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uous test. Its aim is not primarily to produce 
skill in writing Latin, but to encourage the 
pupil to study intensively. 

Perhaps this is suitable a place as any to 
speak of the order in which topics should be 
presented. The readiness with which even ad- 
vanced pupils commit errors of concord and 
simple case-construction seems to indicate that 
the writing of the first two years should be 
largely confined to abundant practice on these 
things. The infinitive of oblique narration 
should be introduced into the composition 
work as soon as it occurs in the beginners' 
book, and patiently and persistently rubbed in, 
until "dixit ut" has become a hissing and a by- 
word with the class as with the teacher. I 
leave this attractive field with a plea for 
equally patient continuance in doing sentences 
which involve the use of the passive periphras- 
tic construction. 

As the vocabulary of the second year is that 
of Caesar, so that of the third year will, in 
most schools, be Ciceronian. The pupil is 
learning a few new constructions with each 
new lesson in Composition, and the alert 
teacher is making the reading and writing re- 
inforce each other by pointing out in the text 
illustrations of the rules employed in the Com- 
position. The use of connectives can be taught 
by manufacturing exercises which contain a 
group of simple sentences related in thought, 
and afterwards combining these into more 
complex narrative, with the necessary hints on 
the use of relatives and conjunctions. I have 
not' found it possible with average pupils to go 
much farther in the matter of arrangement 
than to try to have verbs placed properly and 
the clauses disposed in a lucid order. Occas- 
ionally a pupil seems of himself to gain a feel- 
ing for Latin order in the wider sense, but I 
cannot produce such results at will with the 
time at my command. Incidentally, the meta- 
phrase, which is such a convenient half-way 
house between reading and translation, may be 
made a step towards recasting English in a 
Latin order before the final rendering into 
Latin. 

The tendency to shelve Latin Composition 
while reading Vergil and Ovid is, I think, un- 
fortunate. We shall be able to develop the 
literary aspects of poetry with greater free- 
dom, if we supplement such teaching with the 
linguistic tonic of a little Latin writing. This 
may well take the form of turning into Latin 
the teacher's own paraphrase of some passage, 
not too long or difficult, which has been already 



read. I do not think this need come under the 
strictures which we have put upon "based" 
work. The object is a different one, intimately 
connected with the study of Vergil; namely, 
first, the emphasis of the story itself, second, 
such familiarity with the Vergilian vocabulary 
as can be gained by using that vocabulary in- 
stead of merely recognizing it, and third, con- 
tinued practice in those constructions in which 
prose and poetry differ. 

It is customary, or at least not unusual, to 
include in a dissertation of this sort some ex- 
hortation, designed to arouse the hypothetic- 
ally inert pedagogue to a more earnest en- 
deavor to become a man of learning and an in- 
dependent investigator. I cannot speak with 
the paternal mien of the college instructor, 
"quem honoris causa nomino", and I know 
only too well the driving routine of small 
duties which leave the schoolmaster at the end 
of his day feeling like a squeezed lemon with 
the sourness still puckering the empty rind; 
but still I would do my duty to my brethren, 
even though I, too, smart with the sting of my 
own lash. I therefore submit that all teachers 
of Latin should cultivate the art of Latin Com- 
position as a fad, an accomplishment, a parer- 
gon, interesting, amusing, and important. The 
teacher who is a novice, and tempted to buy a 
key to the text-book he uses with his boys, 
should treat this symptom of debility by a dose 
of one of the stirrer grammatico-vocabularian 
manuals, until normal Latin syntax becomes 
irrevocably his own, and he is free from all 
uneasy doubts as to whether the infinitive with 
prohibere is a veiled variety of oblique narra- 
tion, and similar discreditable questionings. 
This may be followed by work with some man- 
ual like Parker and Preble's "Latin Writing", 
Nettleship's "Passages for Translation into 
Latin Prose", and similar handbooks, like that 
of.Postgate, which are published in such large 
numbers abroad. These books take the art of 
Latin Composition seriously, they are valuable 
aids toward gaining the Roman point of view, 
and the experience of translating English 
which is anything but "based" on some portion 
of familiar or unfamiliar Latin reacts power- 
fully on one's own grasp and understanding 
of tre English language. It goes without say- 
ing that for such work as this there is no vo- 
cabulary to be found in books, and that its suc- 
cess is assured only by persistent and thought- 
ful reading of Latin. 

I have thus far made no mention of the deity 
on whose altar most of our work is laid, to be 
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saved so as by fire or to perish in the flame of 
the examiners' wrath — the college examina- 
tion. It is no part of my purpose to discuss 
here the difficulty or the fairness of these ex- 
aminations. I do, however, feel and suffer 
from the lack of uniformity, not in entrance 
questions, but in entrance requirements; and 
I greatly long to see the day when, for in- 
stance, it will be possible to prepare boys in 
Latin for Harvard and Yale in the same part 
of the subject at the same time, without depriv- 
ing anyone of the privilege of dividing his 
examination. Passing over further consid- 
eration of this grievance, which it is my 
custom to air on all occasions as a sort 
of "delenda est Carthago", it seems to 
me that our work would be given definite- 
ness if, instead of vaguely inferring that 
the Latin Composition entrance paper would 
demand — or at least invite — Ciceronian 
phraseology, we were given frankly to under- 
stand that a part of the examination would be 
a passage intimately connected with some one 
of the shorter speeches of Cicero or "Lives" of 
Nepos, for instance, and that this must be 
the subject of intensive work. The composi- 
tion passage based on this should be re-trans*- 
lation, or nearly so; though it might be skil- 
fully constructed to contain sentences culled 
from a considerable extent of text, but still 
forming a connected passage. Even if this 
were not done, I should not be afraid of giving 
an unwise advantage to a pupil who had 
memorized the text. I should be only too glad 
to have him do so ; and if to this passage were 
added a sufficient number of detached sen- 
tences of a more conventional type, the candi- 
date's practical knowledge of grammar could 
be gauged with as much accuracy as under the 
present system — or lack of system. I hope to 
see the colleges unite in demanding what may 
be called the emphatic study of some part of 
the literature. At present, unless one- has 
strong convictions, and the courage of those 
convictions, and, moreover, is fairly indepen- 
dent of outside criticism, he is likely to read 
his Latin authors with a mild monotony of 
emphasis that fails utterly to stir and make 
fruitful the bairen subsoil of the pupil's mind. 
In short, our attitude towards all Latin study 
in schools must be that we are to teach a lan- 
guage, ' not merely read certain books ; that 
quality is the great essential in language work ; 
that power cannot be gained without expres- 
sion ; and, to end this somewhat obvious series 
of assertions, that a Latin course, however 



brilliant the teacher, which regards Latin Com- 
position as a side-issue, or as something to be 
worked up during part of a year under pro- 
test of teacher and class, is about as likely to 
develop mental fibre as a series of stereopticon 
lectures on physical culture is likely to pro- 
duce any muscular reaction except that of eye- 
strain. 

JOHN EDMUND BARSS 



NOTE ON CICERO 

In all texts of Cicero's Orations, nisi fallor, the 
latter part of the third chapter of the second oration 
against Catiline reads as follows : Utinam ille omnis 
secum sujas copias educisset ! Longilium mihi eduxit, 
quern amare in praetexta coeperat, Publicium et 
Minucium, quorum aes alienum contractum in popina 
nullum rei publicae motum adferre poterat; reliquit 
quos viros! Quanto aere alieno! Quam valentis! 
Quam nobilis ! As it stands this passage is almost an 
insult to the taste and judgment of Cicero as an 
author of artistic prose. It is unnecessary to enu- 
merate the offensive points, which are sufficiently 
clear to any one familiar with real Ciceronean per- 
iods, suffice it to say that all objections may be re- 
moved by putting a semicolon after coeperat and 
reliquit, and only a comma after poterat. This in- 
volves no deviation from the manuscripts, and gives 
a version which seems grammatically, logically and 
stylistically a great improvement. 

C R JEFFORDS 
E. D. High School, Brooklyn 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have been sending The Leaflet to several 
subscribers who have so far failed to renew 
their subscriptions for this year, 1906-7. We 
shall discontinue so doing after Jan 1, 1907, 
unless renewal is received before that time. 

We also desire to add that a few of those 
who subscribed for The Leaflet for two years, 
1905-7, have not as yet sent us the sum of one 
dollar kindly agreed upon. It would help us 
materially if they would do so at their early 
convenience. 
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